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GUARDED BY GRASS 
A RAMAYANA MOTIF AND SOME WESTERN PARALLELS 


The phrase which I have paraphrased in my title, trnam antara- 
tah krtva, occurs twice in the Ramayana (at 3.54.1c and 5.19.3a) 
and is copied verbatim by the Mahabharata in its summary of the 
story, the Radmopakhydna (Mbh.3.265.17c). From its stereotyped 
form in each of these occurrences, we may infer that it alludes to 
a standard procedure of some kind, despite the absence of this 
pada elsewhere in the two epics. The literal meaning is. not se- 
riously in doubt but what is more problematical is the implication 
of the action. Some translators have avoided the issue by trans- 
lating the pada absolutely literally or by omitting it. Examples of 
literal translation are: « Sita threw a blade of grass between », 
« placing a blade of grass between herself and Ravana » and « Sita, 
.. anxious to preserve her virtue, ... placed a straw between Ravana 
and herself »!. The phrase is omitted, for example, in Griffith's 
and Dutt’s versions”; although these are abridgements, they might 


1. These are taken respectively from P.P.S. Sastri, Valmiki Ramayana 
condensed in the poet’s own words, Madras, 1935, p. 287, MAKHAN LaL SEN, The 
Ramayana, A Modernised Version in English Prose, 3rd edn, Calcutta, n.d., 
vol. 1, p. 424 (cf. vol. 2, pp. 220-1), and Harz Prasap Sastri1, The Ramayana of 
Valmiki, 2nd edn, London, 1969, vol. 2, p. 386 (cf. p. 118). So too Ksemendra 
(Ramdayanamaiijari 5.227d) paraphrases vidhdya trnam antare. 

2, Scenes from the Ramayan, ... by RatpH T. H. Grirritu, London, 1868 
and Ramayana, the Epic of Rama Prince of India, condensed into English 
verse by RomesH Dutt, London, 1899, 
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have been expected to retain anything recognised as significant. 
Others have rendered it as a mark of Sita’s contempt for Ravana. 
Thus, Ganguli translated the Ramopdadkhydna occurrence as « re- 
garding him as something less than a straw », while van Buitenen 
translated it as « counting him no more than a straw in her heart » 
and paraphrased Ram.3.54.1c with « as though discarding a straw » 3. 

The commentators on the Ramayana generally agree that it is 
a means for Sita to ward off the impurity of talking with another 
man, although the Tilaka commentary also adduces the interpre- 
tation as a mark of contempt‘. This makes of the trna a kind of 
symbolic barrier, while a possibly more literal one is implied in 
the interpretation, which occurs at least as early as Tulsidas’ Ram- 
caritmanas, that Sita in some way makes a screen or a curtain of 
the grass. Besides its occurrence in the Raimcaritmdnas, to which 
I shall revert later, I have also found this explanation in a Hindi 
commentary on the Valmiki Rama&yana 5; this may well have been 
influenced by. acquaintance with Tulsidas, of course, but the com- 
mentator evidently saw no incongruity in applying it to the original. 


3. The Mahabharata of Krishna-Dwaipayana Vyasa, translated into English 
Prose [by K. M: Ganguli], published by Protap Chandra Roy, vol. 3.2, Calcutta, 
1886, p. 829,. The Mahabharata, translated and edited by J. A.B. van Buitenen, 
vol. 2, Chicago, 1975, p..741, and The Literatures of India, ed. by Edward C. 
Dimock et al., Chicago, 1974, p. 66. 

_4. Thus, on 3.54.1, Maheévaratirtha comments antaratah krtva madhye 
krtvd saksat papdtmakapurusasambhdsanadosaparihardayeti, Govindaraja com- 
ments pativratdyadh parapurusam pratyabhimukhataya bhdsandyogat, and the 
Tilaka commentary glosses trnam antaratah krtvaé / sadksat pdpdatmiakapara- 
purusasambhdsanajadosapariharayeti Sesah; however, the Tilaka commentary 
on 5.19.3 is fuller: parapurusasya sdksat sambhdsandnarhatvat / bhiimyadm 
kim cid antardhdya miitradivisarjanavat trnantarena tasya mukhe pratyuttara- 
dénam /.. / etena trnikrtaprapatayd tryatulyataya rdvanasya grahandc ca 
nirbhayapratyuttaradanam iti bodhyam. 

5. Srimadvalmikiramadyana, hindibhasanuvada sahita, anuvadak caturvedi 
dvarkaprasad éarm4, [lahabad, 1927, has the following comment on its 3.56.1: 
» Sita ji ne, tinake ki Gd kar, nirbhaya ho, raévan se kaha (and ‘similarly 
on 5.21.3). This interpretation ‘was also scornfully dismissed by Ganguli (loc. 
cit.) in terms which indicate its wide currency: «It is a matter of some 
surprise that almost all. the Bengalee translators have misunderstood the 
expression, — Trinamantaratas Kritwa, although it is almost.a proverb. Even 
the Burdwan Pundits,.who are generally very careful, have not been correct. 
‘There is no. difference of reading ‘to be observed in any of the texts. The 
erroneous rendering to which I allude is, — Hidirig her face behind the grass». 
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The notion of a barrier appears on the whole the most plausible 
and has received support from Western scholars *. However, the 
rationale behind it still seems somewhat obscure but may perhaps 
be elucidated with the help of some European and Indian parallels. 

Before looking at these different interpretations more fully, it 
would perhaps be well to determine more exactly the meaning and 
usage of the epic with regard to trna, variously translated in this 
context as a blade of grass or a straw. There is in fact considerable 
variation between the two epics, including the Harivamsa, in the 
frequency of different nuances, reflecting the differerices in their 
narratives and settings. 

Of the twentytwo other occurrences of trna in the Ramayana 
that I have noted, nearly a quarter are instances of. the metapho- 
rical usage to. denote something of little or no account (3.31.16d, 
4.11.52d, 5.56.71a, 7.10.18c and 60.16b); this is thus the most fre- 
quent usage, but only because of the inclusion of two instances 
from the Uttarakanda. In the Mahabharata, out of a larger total 
of 40 occurrences noted, this usage accounts for a comparable 
number (at Mbh.2.41.25cd, 7.125.7c, 158.10d, 8.7.24d and, in the form 
trnikrtya, 1.180.2b, 5.148.11b and 7.107.15a) and thus a smaller pro- 
portion, while it is absent from the dozen occurrences noted in the 
Harivamsa. This usage coincides so nearly with the English ex- 
pression « not to care a straw» for something that it is hardly 
surprising that this has been seized on by translators to render 
this meaning of tra, not only in these passages but also in the 
phrase under examination, The expression is indeed both wides- 
pread and of early origin in English. The earliest instance of its 
use cited in the Oxford English Dictionary belongs to the end of 
the. thirteenth century, Chaucer used it several times and it has 
been common ever since. So much so that it has tended to be used 
in translating phrases of similar import, despite differences in the 


6. Thus Renate Sdhnen paraphrases as follows: «...aus der heraus sie 
den (vor Verunreinigung schiitzenden) Grashalm als symbolische Grenze 
zwischen Ravana (dem Unreinen) und sich selbst (der Reinen) halt (trnam 
antaratah krivd 56.1)» (Untersuchungen zur Komposition von Reden und 
Gespriichen im Ramdyana, Reinbek, 1979, vol. 1, p. 141) and refers back to 
J.J. Meyer’s interpretation of the passage (Einen Scheidenden bis an ein 
Wasser begleiten, in ZII, 7 [1929], pp. 71-88). 
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literal imagery, such as the Latin flocci facere (found in Cicero’s 


speeches but best-known from Plautus), where floccuts is literally a 
tuft of wool. With such a tradition in translation from the Classics, 
it is hardly surprising that the phrase was used for such instances 
as trnais tulyo. bhavisyati (Ram.3.31.16d) or yo ’ham na ganayamy 
etams trndaniva naradhipain (Mbh.2.41. 25cd). However, the original 
Indian image may well have been of grass, as the ubiquitous and 
thus non-valuable, even if useful, vegetation. 

This is suggésted by one in particular of the considerable num- 
ber of instances of its use in: the sense of vegetation, especially as 
fodder. This usage is naturally the dominant one in the Harivamsa 
as a result of its pastoral background (occurring at 3.92b, 8.15d, 
53.31b,33d, 54.3d,27c, 59.10d,11a,32c), and references to it springing 
up in the monsoon (54,3d) and to forests as having luxuriant grass 
(59.32c) emphasise its freshness. The frequency of this meaning in 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana is rather less: (Mbh.3.182.4b, 
7.116.25c(°vat), 13.72.47c(iic) and 139.5b (iic), Ram.2.18.22d, 61.20b(a-), 
106.9b, 3.60.20d(imc) and 6.32.9d). However, in one of these Sita 
declares that even the eating of grass (trnanam api bhaksanam, 
Ram.2.18.22d) is tolerable in order to be with Rama. Obviously 
this is not a parallel to Nebuchadnezzar in his madness but an 
allusion to the meagre, vegetarian diet of the hermits, elsewhere 
defined as eating roots and fruit, ic, the natural forest vegetation. 

On the other hand, the Indian climate causes such a rapid 
transition from young and luxuriant growth to old and withered 
stems that a sharp distinction such as we make between grass and 
straw is hardly relevant. On the whole we may infer that when trna 
was used as fuel, as commonly in the Mahabharata, it was dry and 
so approximating to straw, although even here a reference to a 
grass fire as easily quenched (Mbh.13.90.38b) presumably alludes 
to the vegetation in situ, though probably dried up’. For thatching 
or building it is almost certainly dry (Mbh.5.47.18a, 12.69.45a, 
12.253.21d — by birds — and Hv.53.25d). When used for sitting on 


7. The use of trnaas fuel is found at Mbh. 3.73.12c, 174.22d[1.v.1,5.35.42a[1.v.] 
159.9d, 7.87.45d, 12.69.45c (more exactly to its combustibility) and Ram. 5.52.13b. 
(this particular pada occurs only in the Southern recension and trua is lack- 
ing in the Northern equivalent), also Hv.55.45a. d 
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or as bedding, it is presumably dry when collected and taken in- 
doors but not necessarily so when the reference is in effect to 
lying on the bare ground. Thus, there is a series of emotive refe- 
rences in the Ayodhyakanda of the Ramayana to Rama and Sita 
sitting or sleeping on trna, equally divided between the plural 
(Ram.2.45.10d = 80.11d) and the singular (Ram.2.81.21b and 82.12d), 
thus establishing (as is confirmed by other instances) that the 
singular can be used collectively as well as to denote a single blade 
or stalk of grass or straw. This is in fact its most frequent use in 
the Ramayana, if the Uttarakanda is excluded. It is also found 
occasionally in the Mahabharata (3.2.52a, 5.26.32a and 12.159.26d). 

The commonest single image, however, is that of the well or 
wells concealed by grass, trnaih. kiipa ivavrttah (Ram.3.44.10b, 
4.17.18d, Mbh.3.198.54f, 13.147.11b) or slight variants thereof 
(Ram.5.45.20d[1.v.],Mbh.1.73.18b, 5.39.35b,9.35.29b, 12.152.16d, 13.33.9c 
and 69.2d), used as a simile for menace or evil concealed behind an 
innocent appearance. Whether this derives from grass overgrow- 
ing and hiding the edge of a little used well or from a well being 
deliberately covered with a layer of straw to act as a trap is not 
directly ascertainable, but the contexts perhaps favour the latter 
explanation. Similarly, Dundubhi rushes into a cleft concealed by 
grass (trnair 4vrtam ... vivaram, Ram.4.9.1lab). Concealment is 
also the purpose in Bhima’s sarcastic remark about hiding the 
Himalayas with a single handful of grass (tranadnam mustikenaikena 
himavantam tu parvatam / channam icchasi .», Mbh.3.36.22). An- 
other usage comes from its ability to reveal the presence of ene- 
mies, when anyone already fearful is said to start at the trembling 
of grass (RAm.4.53.17c, 6.37.4c and Mbh.7.148.15c; Ram.2.59.6cd is 
similar). 

A unique usage in the Mahabharata occurs in a listing of 
those who are not to be killed, which includes one whose mouth 
is full of grass (Mbh.12.99.47c), apparently as a sign of surrender. 
This has been the subject of discussion from Pischel to Scharfe, 
the latter of whom makes a good case for the symbolism as being 
Indo-European, citing in particular the Roman army passing under 
the yoke after its defeat at the Caudine Forks (narrated in Livy 
9.4-6) and a Homeric reference interpreted as « man-legged oxen)», 
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ie. prisoners (Iliad 7.475 dvdparddecot)*. This is no doubt the origin 
of the Latin proverbial expression, dare herbam, for admitting 
defeat, which has even for a time passed into English®. Fascinat- 
ing as the implications of this use are however, they are not rele- 
vant to the present enquiry, since the last thing Sita is intending 
is to surrender to. Ravana. The only point perhaps to be taken from 
it is that such a definitely symbolic usage is possible. 

Not included in the above survey are a few isolated usages of 
trna: two instances of it denoting an implement for thrusting, i.e. 
a stiff stalk of straw or grass (Mbh.5.72.7d and 13.149.9c), one oc- 
currence of trnardja to denote a type of tree (Mbh.4.38.7b), the 
well-known episode at Krsna’s death when blades of grass become 
clubs (Mbh.16.4.38a), and grass along with trees being shaken by 
Indra’s storms (Hv.61.19d). 

Although the phrase trnam antaratah krtva appears standardi- 
sed and even proverbial, there does not seem to be much trace of 
it in other texts. Even in the Ramayana, the manuscript support 
for it is not complete, since at 3.54.1c one manuscript, D1, has the 
variant reading trnamatram atah krtvd, and for 5.19.3a the rele- 
vant passage is absent in the whole of the NE recension, except 
B4, which reads trnavac ca tatah krtva; both these variants, it 
should be noted, tend to support the interpretation of the trna as 
an expression of contempt but they may well be more in the nature 
of glosses than genuine variants. By contrast, no variants are 
recorded at Mbh.3.265.17c and this is perhaps the strongest testi- 
mony to its occurrence in precisely this form in the Ramayana ™. 


. 8. RicHarp PiscHer, Ins Gras beissen, in « Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften », 1908, pp. 445-64 and Hartmut ScuHarre, Oxen 
with Men’s Feet, in « Journal of Indo-European Studies », 6 (1978), pp. 212-24; 
other contributions to the debate include H. OLpENBERG, Zu Suttanipata 440, 
in ZDMG, 62 (1908), pp. 593-4 and F. Orro Scuraper, Esa mufijam parihare, in 
JRAS, 1930, pp. 107-9 (repr. Kleine Schriften, Wiesbaden, 1983, pp. 325-7). 

9. Thus the Oxford English Dictionary cites « Needs me give grasse unto 
the conquerors » Hall Sat., Defiance to Ennuie 105, which dates from 1597-8 A.D. 

10. On the relationship between the Ramayana and the Raémopdakhydna 
see my article Sanskrit Epic Tradition I. Epic and Epitome (Ramayana and 
Ramopdadkhyana), in «Indologica Taurinensia », 6 (1978), pp. 79-111 and the 
secondary literature there cited, to which may now be added Barenp A. VAN 
Nooren, The Rémopdkhydna and the Raémdyana, in « Indologica Taurinensia », 
8-9 (1980-81), pp. 293-305, and the unpublished paper by RENATE SUHNEN, Die 
Raéma-Erzadhlung im Mahdbhdarata. 
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However, the incident is absent or at any rate not stressed at all 
in most later Ramayanas. One exception is in Tulsidas’ Ramcarit- 
mdanas where, though lacking from the Aranyakanda, it occurs in 
the Sundarakanda as trna dhari ota kahati baidehi (Do 8, Caupai 3), 
which certainly seems to suggest a definite screen, even if only sym- 
bolic". In preserving this detail, Tulsidas has here stayed close 
to the Valmiki Ramayana, as he has also done in the episode where 
Laksmana commits Sita to the care of all the forest deities before 
departing to assist Rama against Marica (Ram.3.43.30cd, RCM Ara- 
nya Do 35, Caupai 3). 

Laksmana’s invocation to the forest deities seems to be the 
starting point for the episode where Laksmana draws a line or a 
magic circle round Sita before leaving, which is found in many later 
Ramayanas, That in turn is presumably the basis for the notion 
that Ravana dare not or cannot touch Sita as he abducts her and 
so lifts ground and all, although this idea is actually attested some- 
what earlier *. However, it is at least a possibility that these more 
elaborate ideas have arisen from a conflation of Laksmana’s invo- 
cation with Sita’s placing the trna, despite the interval separating 
these actions in the Valmiki Ramayana. A small pointer in this 
direction is the fact that in one manuscript only (D3) the phrase 
trnam antaratah krtva is also used in relation to Ravana’s first 
approach to Sita immediately after Laksmana’s departure (3.871*1 
pr. inserted into 3.45), rather than as part of her captivity in the 
Asokavana. 


11. Nevertheless W.D.P. Hill (The Holy Lake of the Acts of Rama, Bom- 
bay 1952, p. 343) prefers to interpret trna as a single blade, « Hiding her face 
with a blade of grass», and Charlotte Vaudeville (Etude sur les sources et 
la composition du Ramayana de Tulsi-Dds, Paris, 1955, p. 222) appears to 
favour the contempt explanation since she renders the phrase « Vaidehi, 
brisant un brin d’herbe ». Syam Sundar Das, from whose edition (Allahabad, 
1922) I quote, in his commentary explains it first in terms of purdah. 

12. Laksmana draws a magic line round Sita in the Khotanese version 
‘(probably 9th. century) and in the Ananda, Bhugundi and Tattvasamgraha 
Ramdyanas, the Telugu Ravgandtha Raémdyana and the Malay Hikdyat Sri 
Rama. Ravana does not touch Sita directly in the Tibetan version (8th.-9th. 
century), Kampan’'s Irdmdvatdram (9th.-12th. centuries), Gunabhadra’s Uttara- 
purdya (9th. century), and also the Tattvasamgraha Ramayana and the Lao 
Phra Lak Phra Lam. For further details, cf. my Righteous Rama, Delhi, 1984, 
chapters 8-9. 
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is symbolically placing a barrier between herself and Ravana, 
rather than expressing contempt for him, although the two are 
not necessarily exclusive. It appears that the only other literary 
reference to this custom is in the Ditavakya ascribed to Bhasa in 
which Duryodhana’s declaration that he will not give so much as 
a trna of his kingdom to the Pandavas is followed immediately by 
the following exchange: 
Vasudeva: bho kurukulakalankabhiita ayasolubdha vayam kila 
trndntarabhibhadsakah. 

Duryodhana: bho gopdlaka trnantarabhibhdsyo bhavan. 
Thus Duryodhana’s use of trna as a symbol of insignificance is 
taken up by Krsna and turned into a symbol of separation 8. This 
passage shows similarity to the Ramayana incident in consisting 
of negotiations but marked dissimilarity in the absence of the 
sexual element. The probably early date of this work compared to 
most Classical Sanskrit literature perhaps indicates that employ- 
ment of this symbol fell into disuse and so its significance was lost. 

However, Meyer in his discussion of the Ramayana phrase, 
after dismissing the view of trna as a symbol of contempt, asserts 
that Sita is simply isolating herself from impurities and cites in 
support this Agni Puréna verse: 

udakam ca trnam bhasma dvaram panthds tathaiva ca 

ebhir antaritam kriva panktidoso na vidyate “. 166.21 
This would imply that grass or straw has the same magical pro- 
perties as water in protecting against evil forces but without indi- 


13. Dittavakya, verse 35 and following prose. T. Ganapati Sastri’s com- 
mentary in his edition (Trivandrum, 1918) is chiefly notable for the fact that 
he actually employs the phrase in question in what is essentially merely a 
paraphrase: bho ityddi / trnena antaram vyavadhadnam yesém abhibhdsyena 
saha te tyndantaradh, trnadntardh santo ‘bhibhdsakadh trndntarabhibhdsakah 
trnam antaratah krtvaiva tvam asmadkam abhibhdsyo na sdksad ity abhiprayah. 

14. J.J. Meyer, Einen Scheidenden bis an ein Wasser begleiten, in ZII, 7 
(1929), pp. 71-88; Meyer’s article. amplifies an earlier one with the same title 
by Theodor Zachariae (ZII, 5 (1927), pp. 228-40), who gives various examples 
of accompanying a departing guest as far as a stream or river and cites with 
approval Pischel’s explanation (op. cit.) that evil spirits follow someone start- 
ing a journey, so that one must accompany him in order to protect him as 
far as the running water which they cannot cross. Belief in the efficacy of 
running water against evil forces is of course by no means confined to India. 
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cating the mechanism involved. In the case of grass or straw — 
and the.use of straw as a prophylactic against witches is attested 
from both Europe and America! — I would like to suggest that 
it is possibly as a symbol for the earth, from which it springs so 
directly, We may remember Sita a’s intimate connections with the 
Earth. 

The custom of accompanying a guest to'water evidently stayed 
alive. Among the examples cited by Zachariae is one from Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntalaé where Sarngarava remarks to Kanva as they comfort 
the departing Sakuntal4 that it is usual so to do, KA&liddsa’s 
readiness to employ such traditional beliefs is in evidence also in 
a verse from the Raghuvamsga which has caused some difficulties 
to its interpreters. This is 

pitra visrstdm madapeksaya yah Ssriyam yuvapy GRAB 

abhokta 

Dane varsani taya sahogram abhyasyativa vratam Gsidharam. 

13.67 
Rama is describing to Sita the faithfulness with which Bharata 
has kept the kingdom in trust for him until his return. Mallinatha 
sees a definite sexual imagery here and quotes Yadava’s KoSa (i.e. 
the ‘lith-century Vaijayanti) that, when a young man behaves with 
a young woman like an infatuated husband and refrains from inter- 
course, that is the vow of the sword-blade, while Mallinatha him- 
self adds that it is so called because. it is like walking about ona 
sword-blade !’, Dinakara is much more direct: « Where a man and 
woman lie in chastity on a single bed with a sword placed in the 
middle, that is the vow of the sword-blade » ¥. Such an interpreta- 


4S. CE. The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, 7 vols., 
‘Durham N.C., 1952- , vol. 1, p. 650 (similar is the use of a broom, i.e. a bundle 
of twigs, to keep witches away cf. pp. 645 and 653), Mase Peacock, Folk-lore 
of Lincolnshire, in « Folk-lore », 12 (1901), pp. 161-80, esp. p. 176, and Witt1am 
HENpeERSON, Notes on the Folk-. ane of the Northern Counties of England and 
the Borders, London, 1879, p. 181.° 
16. Sakuntala Act 4 immediately after verse 17 (ed. R. Pischel (Harvard 
Oriental Series 16] 2nd. edn., Cambridge Mass., 1922, p. 53); ZACHARIAE, op. cit. 
- 17, « yuvd yuvatya saedbamn yan iethabliarivaa dcaret | antarnivytta- 
sarigah sydd Gsidhdravratam hi tat » iti yadavah / idam etsialeifpanplsramaue: 
tulyatvdd dsidhdravratam ity uktam [/ 
18. ekasyam eva SayyayGm madhye khadgam nidhdya stripumsau yatra 
brahmacaryena Saydte tad asidharavratam. 
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motif of the separating sword, as Stenzler first pointed out almost 
a century ago ¥, 

However, I have not seen any connection made between this 
asidharavrata and the Ramayana phrase with which I began”. Yet, 
the use of trna (in that case probably.a blade of grass) as. specifically 
a guardian of her chastity fits Sita’s situation far more precisely 
than any other explanation. While we may perhaps assume a like- 
ness between a blade of grass or straw and a sword, the possibility 
that a clump or handful is meant need not be ruled out, especially 
in view of the chthonic associations of both it and Sita. Other ob- 
jects may be used in mediaeval literature elsewhere by a woman 
anxious to repel unwelcome sexual advances, In romances as di- 
verse as the eleventh-century Persian poet Gurgani’s Vis o Ramin 
and the slightly later Anglo-Norman Boeve de Haumtone, the he- 
roines make use of a talisman and a silken belt respectively to 
preserve their chastity, while in Eilhart’s twelfth-century Middle 
High German Tristrant, Isalde advises her maid Gymele to give 
Kehenis a pillow which will send him into a deep sleep and thereby 
frustrate his desire 21. 

Other mediaeval resemblances to this motif are perhaps more 
apparent than real. The modern reader may think immediately of 
the sword which separates’ the two lovers in the Tristran stories, 
and is interpreted by the vengeful Mark as a sign of their chastity, 
but the origin of this scene is complicated: Heller traces it back 


19, ADOLF Fr. STENZLER, Das Schwertklingen-Geliibde der Inder, in ZDMG, 
40 (1886), pp. 523-5. Stenzler himself cites Jacop Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalter- 
thiimer, p. 168, and K. WeinnoLp, Die deutschen Frauen im Mittelalter, 1,348 
and 2,9 for European examples of the sword of chastity. 

20. Certainly, there is no suggestion of it made in H. Kern, Beteekenis 
en oorsprong van't Asidhdradvratam der Indiérs, in « Verslagen en Mededeelin- 
gen der Kon. Ned. Akademie van Amsterdam », 4 (1904), pp. 23-30. 

21. Vis and Ramin, translated from the Persian of Fakhr ud-Din Gurgani 
by George Morrison, New York and London, 1972, p. 71, Boeve de Haumtone, 
ed. A. Stimming (Halle, 1899) and DanreLLe Buscuincer, Le Tristrant d’Eilhart 
vor Oberg, 2 vols., Paris, 1975, pp. 181-5. I am particularly indebted to my 
wife, Mary Brockington, for the collection and analysis of the European and 
other parallels, as well as for her assistance in the overall preparation of 
this paper. She is planning a fuller treatment of this material elsewhere. 
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to Indian sources ”. He demonstrates that the interposition of an 
object between a sleeping couple as a symbolic or actual barrier 
to intercourse is widespread throughout India and Europe, often 
surviving in folk-tales. The object is usually a naked sword, but 
may be other metal objects such as scissors, lance or cattle-goad 
(the use of metal as a protection against fairies is a deeply-rooted 
superstition); occasionally other objects such as a sheet or a plank 
are used, and once, in an Italian song, a blade of straw”. An inte- 
resting feature of these traditions is that the couple are usually 
legally married, and that the abstinence is voluntary on the part 
of one if not both partners. Incidentally, we know that the device 
of the separating sword was actually employed in a fifteenth-cen- 
tury marriage by proxy *. 

From this popular tradition the separating sword seems to 
have passed into ancient folk-tales and early literature in many 
countries, including the Germanic stories of Sigurd, Brynhild and 
Gunnar, It gained its widest distribution in the folk-tale known 
as The Two Brothers, and is represented in mediaeval literature 
by the many romances linked to the Old French chanson de geste 
Amis et Amiles. In both these traditions, one hero finds himself 
obliged, as a test of his loyalty, to sleep beside the wife of his 
identical twin brother (or friend); the wife is ignorant of the sub- 
stitution, and so the hero uses his sword to repel her (innocently- 
motivated) advances and to reinforce his own resolve. 

This theme appears in the Tristran stories in an altogether 
more developed — indeed more cynical — form: accidental in the 
earlier versions, the placing of the sword is in the later versions a 
deliberate act of deception, although we (and Mark) already know 
that the lovers are guilty of adultery — and both equally so. Mark’s 


22. B. Hewier, L’Epée symbole et gardienne de chasteté, in « Romania », 
36 (1907), pp. 36-49 and 37 (1908), pp. 162-3. 

23. The popular song usually called Il Pellegrino (FERRARO, Canti Mon- 
ferrini, no. 76; WoLF, Volkslieder aus Venetien, no. 95), cited by Pro Rayna, Le 
origini dell’epopea francese, Firenze, 1884, p. 406 n. 8. 

24. MacEpwarp, ed., Amis and Amiloune (Early English Texts Society 
OS 203), London, 1937, p. xlv. ; 
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reaction, however, testifies to the common acceptance of the naked 
separating sword as a symbel of chastity at least by the twelfth 
century. 

In the seventeenthcentury Irish story of the elonetient of 
-Diarmaid and Grainne, Diarmaid refuses to consummate the union 


during part, if. not_all,_of their flight from.Grainne’s vengeful hus- 


band Finn. This element of the story seems to have been of little 
interest to the authors of the earliest texts, but assumes much 
greater importance in later oral versions, where we are told speci- 
fically that the couple sleep apart; one late Scottish version intro- 
duces the motif of the separating sword, while in one other it is 
a cold stone which Diarmaid uses to protect himself from’ Grain- 
ne’s unwelcome advances *, The use of a stone may be due to the 
prevalence of magic stones of various significance in Irish legend *, 
The stone is of course particularly associated with the earth and 
as such may be linked with ideas of appeals to the earth in support 
of statements of the truth, such as Sita makes in the Uttarakanda 7’, 
A linking of the two symbols of the stone and the sword is found 
in the story of Arthur pulling the sword from the stone, which 
prompts the speculation that in this episode the stone may in fact 
be as significant as the sword. 


There are differences between these European versions of the 
separating sword and the use by Sita of the grass to interpose be- 


25. THe Marouis oF Lorne, Adventures .in Legend, London, 1898, p. 22, and 
JOHN GREGORSON CAMPBELL, The Fians, London, 1891, p. 56. : 

26. As examples of this, one may note the motif of the stone which 
contains a man’s life in the Scéla Cano Meic Gartndin (The Story of Cano 
son of Gartnan) and Tochmarc Treblainne (The Wooing of Treblann), the 
stone on wich Deirdre dashes out her brains in Longes mac nUsnig (The Exile 
of the Sons of Usnach), the flagstone on which Curithir prayed, on which 
Liadain subsequently lived and under which she was buried in Comrac Lia- 
daine ocus Chuirithir (The Meeting of Liadain and Curithir), and the stone of 
destiny which screamed under the feet of the true king of Ireland in various 
tales: the last of these has analogies with the ‘Biante. of Scone,’ me peor ey 
coronation stone. 

27. There is of course in the Tristran story the notorious episode of 
Iseult’s deceptive use of a truth act, as it has been termed from comparisons 
with the Indian tradition, ‘but this is not in fact relevant to our purposes. 
However, in the Irish tradition there. are also references to- swearing on a 
stone and to a stone of truth on which anyone standing must utter the truth. 
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tween herself and Ravana. The main one is that it is Sita who takes 
the initiative rather than the man, but this is after all necessary 
to the main plot of the Ramayana and there are various other 
instances of Sita taking a more active and independent role than 
might usually be expected. Equally, as a woman and by this stage 
Ravana’s captive, she would not have access to a sword as readily 
as Tristran or Amis/Amiles. In these circumstances, the substitu- 
tion for the sword of some other object, for which we have seen 
that there are ample parallels elsewhere, is only to be expected. 
The physical similarity of a blade of grass to a sword could well 
then be a contributory factor in its choice, as well as its well- 
attested use as a prophylactic in other contexts. The use of the 
separating sword motif is a continuing one in the Indian tradition, 
though not perhaps as well known as it might be. Whatever one 
may think of the Raghuvamsga verse, there is no doubt that Dina- 
kara in the fourteenth century interpreted it in terms of this con- 
cept, while it is also the most intelligible interpretation of Yadava- 
prakasa’s definition, which belongs to the eleventh century. Refe- 
rences in the Paficatantra and the Kathdsaritsagara probably derive 
from an earlier period still; the latter is particularly interesting 
since it is the wife, Somaprabha, who is insisting on maintaining 
her chastity *. From more modern times there come the Kashmiri 
tale of the two-edged sword laid between the couple sleeping 


28. F. Epcerton, The Panchatantra Reconstructed (New Haven, 1924) 3 
(261) meghavarna Gha: asidhadravratam iva, (manye,) arina saha sarivdsah, 
translated ‘Cloud-color said: « Like the task of [standing on] the blade of a 
sword (I ween) is association with an enemy »’; cf. its repetition at 3(263). 
Somadeva’s Kathdsaritsagara (ed..Durgaprasad and Kasinath Pandurang Parab, 
2nd edn., Bombay, 1903) 17.91 / 3.3.91. tata$ cadnupabhufijano bharyam tam 
grhavartinim / siseva guhacandro ‘sav dsidharam iva vratam //. Among 
various references to the sword-blade, asidhdrd, one in the Mahdndradyana 
Upanisad (ed. J. Varenne, Paris, 1960, verse 200) alludes to the difficulty of 
balancing on a sword-blade placed over a pit presumably by a juggler or 
acrobat. This or a similar passage must have prompted the use of asidhdra- 
vrata to denote an exceptionally difficult task in an epigram attributed to 
Bharirhari (The Epigrams attributed to Bhartrhari, ed. by D.D. Kosambi, 
Singhi Jain Series 23, Bombay, 1948, No. 275). 
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Bihar *. 

The range of meanings of trna and the variety of its metapho- 
rical or symbolic uses make it hazardous to be too dogmatic about 
any one passage. Nevertheless, I think that it is clear that the 
frequent interpretation of the Ramayana phrase_as indicating Sita’s 
contempt for Ravana is inadequate as an explanation of her action, 
especially since the precise turn of phrase used is not consonant 
with this view; indeed, despite its frequency in the Indian tradi- 
tion, it is doubtful whether it would have caught on were it not 
for the resonances with English idiom. Altogether more plausible 
is the view that Sita is placing a barrier between them — a barrier 
which, since taken literally it is nugatory, can only be understood 
symbolically. The limitation with the view that it expresses the 
belief that, like running water, grass protects against evil forces 
is that Sit@’s reactions to Ravana throughout are based on his 
being human rather than demonic; he is not a wizard to be warded 
off but a very real suitor to be repelled. Equally this view will not 
fit the Datavakya incident, where Krsna and Duryodhana are seen 
very much as equals. If then Sita is erecting a barrier to unwel- 
come sexual advances, the motif of the separating sword could 
well be relevant, and the idea that the trna here represents a va- 
riant of it deserves serious consideration, 


29, The first of these is listed in S. THompson and J. Batys, The Oral Tales 
of India, Bloomington, 1958, under type T 351 ‘as being documented in W. 
NormMan Brown, Tawi Tales (ms. in Indiana University Library) n. 67. The 
second is noted in Sarar CHANDRA Mitra, Note on the sword-blade vow, in «Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay», 6 (1901), pp. 115-23, which suggest 
the custom on the basis of a ballad current in Shahabéd District (Mitra’s 
article is intended to add a modern example to those given in E. REHATSEK, 
On religious injunctions and personal vows with respect to sexual abstinence, 
in «Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay », 1 (1887), pp. 199-202, 
which, so far as the Indian material is concerned, simply reproduces that of 
Stenzler’s article cited at fn. 19). 


